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Editorial Comment 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH DEFENSE TRAINING? 


EVER before have we heard so much 
talk about training of local employees, 
and never have so many training 

activities been inaugurated as in the past few 
weeks. Almost every day we receive a copy 
of some new training manual or pamphlet 
released by the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and local defense organizations in cities all 
over the country are conducting training in 
first aid, the fighting of incendiary bombs, 
decontamination techniques, and many other 
subjects. The FBI has been administering a 
series of regional courses for local police offi- 
cers interested in emergency problems and 
techniques; the Edgewood Arsenal has been 
training selected local fire officers in new 
fire-fighting methods; and New York City 
has opened up its training courses in the 
engineering aspects of air-raid protection to 
officials of other city governments. 

As veteran champions of the cause of mu- 
nicipal training, we might be expected to 
rejoice in this burst of training activity, and 
we do in fact find much that is encouraging 
in current developments. At the same time 
we are very much disturbed by some of the 
current training developments. Very briefly, 
here are some of the features of the current 
training “boom” that disturb us most. 

The emphasis on quantity rather than 
quality. This emphasis is most apparent, of 
course, in the training of volunteer workers. 
True to the best traditions of membership 
drives and sales campaigns, local communi- 
ties have competed with one another to be 
the first to complete their “defense organiza- 
tions” or to sign up the greatest number of 
volunteer workers. As a consequence, most 
of these cities have hundreds or even thou- 
sands of untrained or only nominally trained 
recruits whose sincerity and enthusiasm, 


while potentially assets, are immediate 
liabilities from the standpoint of effective 
operation. To a lesser degree this emphasis 
on head-counting may also be observed in 
the organization of auxiliary police and fire 
officers. Some of our cities are doing a com- 
petent job of training these auxiliary forces, 
but in the majority of cases these auxiliary 
officers have received only the most super- 
ficial training, and few if any plans have been 
made for more adequate training in the im- 
mediate future. 

Adequate training cannot be obtained sim- 
ply by reading a training manual, witnessing 
a movie depicting the horrors of a bombing 
raid, or attending a series of lectures explain- 
ing soon-to-be-outmoded organization charts 
of civilian defense establishments. Through 
the efforts of the OCD and its associates 
some excellent training outlines and materials 
have been prepared, but this is only the 
prelude to training, not training itself. To 
these publications must be added instruction 
by trained instructors, hours and hours of 
practice and study, and application of in- 
struction under conditions simulating real 
emergency situations. 

Lest this criticism of quantity emphasis 
be misinterpreted, we want it clearly under- 
stood that we are not criticizing the size 
of the civilian protection staffs that are being 
built up. We must be prepared to meet large 
scale disasters, and this calls for large scale 
organizations. What we are insisting is that 
these staffs of auxiliary and volunteer work- 
ers should not be expanded more rapidly 
than they can be assimilated through ade- 
quate training programs. Let us not be com- 
forted by the false hope that there is safety 
in numbers, but rather let us follow the ex- 
ample of our armed forces. Heaven knows 
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we have need for greater numbers of fighting 
men, but the commands of our armed forces 
have not attempted to blanket into service 
at once all of those men who have been 
classified as A-1 by the selective service 
officials. They know that an untrained man 
not only is a detriment in himself but ham- 
pers the work of the trained regulars. They 
have insisted, therefore, that their forces be 
augmented only as fast as they can be com- 
petently trained. The time required for ade- 
quate training of volunteer workers is for- 
tunately not as long as that required for 
soldiers and sailors and pilots, but the prin- 
ciple of assimilation is the same. 

The failure to establish and adhere to 
training priorities. In the application of this 
principle of assimilation it needs to be recog- 
nized that, since training facilities—including 
both materials and supplies and instructors— 
are limited, priority must be granted to those 
training needs that are most urgent. This is 
not the place to propose a detailed priorities 
schedule, but we can illustrate our point with 
a few conspicuous examples of distorted em- 
phasis. First of all, the current enthusiasm 
for volunteer training has all but ignored 
the need for training the “regulars’—fire- 
men, policemen, utility repairmen, and others 
—who must not only be our first line of 
civilian defense, but also provide leadership 
and organization for the legions of volun- 
teers. To date the training for these regulars 
has been pitifully inadequate in most cities, 
being confined to a few lectures or demon- 
strations on incendiary bombs, sabotage, and 
other “new” subjects. Almost no attention 
has been given to training regular officers in 
the methods of directing and controlling the 
activities of volunteer workers. Furthermore, 
if the truth is to be bluntly spoken, a dan- 
gerously large percentage of our regular 
police and fire officers, even in some of our 
largest cities, are none too adequately trained 
in their “normal” duties. And it should not 
be forgotten that even in emergencies these 
“normal” duties are the backbone of effective 
protection. Once a fire has been started by 
an incendiary bomb, for example, it has to be 
fought with the same tactics and equipment 
as a fire started by a cigarette. 

A second need that must be given a top 
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priority rating is instructor training. If we 
are ever to provide adequate training for our 
regular and auxiliary and volunteer forces, 
we must have “multipliers” — trained men 
who know how to train others. The plain 
truth is that we have nowhere near enough 
competent instructors at present, and little 
effort is being devoted to the training of 
additional instructors. 

A third priority need is for some classifica- 
tion of wartime duties according to their rela- 
tive urgency. The more dramatic duties of 
protection against air raids that may come 
tend to obscure the demands upon city per- 
sonnel for immediate performance of many 
important but unspectacular activities. Let 
us not forget, for example, that this war will 
be won not by defense but by attack; that 
attack requires production; that production 
requires critical materials; that the need for 
materials requires systematic salvage and 
conservation programs; and that city em- 
ployees who are trained to conserve tires and 
mechanical equipment, to maintain present 
structures and equipment so that replace- 
ments will be unnecessary, and to separate 


and collect critical materials from public ° 


wastes will contribute to victory as much as 
those who man the stirrup pumps and air 
raid warning devices. 

The tendency to divorce training from man- 
agement and command. If there is one prin- 
ciple or maxim of in-service training that 
can be singled out as the keystone of sound 
training theory and practice, it is that the 
training of subordinates is a function of man- 
agement that cannot properly be separated 
from the regular lines of authority and 
responsibility. This does not mean that there 
is not a very great need for training special- 
ists to help devise training programs, to 
select training methods, and in some cases 
to give instruction. It means simply that 
authority and responsibility for teaching the 
employee what to do and how to do it must 
not be separated from the authority and re- 
sponsibility for the actual doing of the job. 

This principle is so universally accepted 
by management and training authorities that 
we need not elaborate upon it further. But 
in surveying current training activities we 
find flagrant violations of this basic principle. 
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Some of the training programs that have 
originated in Washington and elsewhere have 
been devised with little or no consultation 
with the state and local authorities who are 
charged with the administration of protection 
activities. This is not to say that they are 
not sound training programs, although such 
consultation would probably have been help- 
ful, but it is an open invitation to confusion 
and friction to leave commanding officers out 
of the formulation of training programs. 
Even more serious is the practice of assign- 
ing training duties and authority to individ- 
uals and agencies who are not responsible to 
those in command of protection activities. 
Many organizations can and should contrib- 
ute workers and ideas, but no independent 
organization can be entrusted with the train- 
ing responsibility and authority. This crit- 
icism is not directed towards any particular 
organization, but rather towards the practice 
of delegating the training function to any 
organization, public or private, that is not 
directly responsible to those in command. 
The lack of correlation and coordination 
among training programs and activities. Un- 
derlying the whole civilian protection train- 
ing pattern, or lack of pattern, is a founda- 
tion of confusion and disorder. Scores of 
little schemes and special programs—some 
good, some not so good—are being conceived 
and executed, but there is no master plan, 
no coordinated program which can provide 
guidance and direction. Training programs 
for volunteers are competing with training 
for auxiliary officers in some areas to see 
which can get first call on the limited train- 
ing personnel and facilities. Duplication of 
training efforts by two or more agencies is 
the fault in other areas. In all areas there is 
confusion as to what training is needed, 
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where assistance can be obtained, and who is 
responsible. We do not recommend a com- 
pletely centralized training program, but we 
do urge the need for a national clearing house 
for training ideas, programs, personnel, and 
facilities, and for supplementary state or 
regional clearing houses. 

The “Let George do it” attitude toward 
training at the local level. Despite the cur- 
rent bustle and shouting in the training field, 
most efforts to date have been superficial, 
and no one has yet taken hold of the basic 
job of fitting the training pieces into a co- 
herent whole. Everyone pays lip service to 
the need for training, but only a few have 
taken any action. Local officials are waiting 
for “Washington” to provide specifications, 
personnel, and funds. Federal officials are 
waiting for local officials to submit specific 
requests for assistance, or are quibbling over 
the proper distribution of costs. Operating 
officials expect the training experts to “han- 
dle training.” Vocational educators and 
training specialists, in turn, insist that oper- 
ating officials must first establish detailed 
schedules of their needs and then arrange 
for the necessary authority and finances to 
start the program rolling. Each has some jus- 
tification for his position, but each is also 
partly to blame for the dismal inadequacy of 
training efforts to date. The job is big enough 
to keep everybody busy; no one agency, or 
government, or class of officials can do the 
job alone. This little game of “drop-the- 
handkerchief” is not new in the field of pub- 
lic service training at the local level, but it 
has acquired a new seriousness in this war- 
time emergency. Must we be compelled once 
more to plead guilty to the charge of “too 
little and too late,” or will we stop this aim- 
less milling around and get down to business? 











Intermunicipal Cooperation in Police Protection 


By EMIL F. JARZ* 
Research Assistant in Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


HE coordination of police forces of 

cities in a given area assists in pre- 

venting the flight of enemy agents and 
criminals across jurisdictional lines, aids in 
preventing large-scale sabotage and looting 
in times of disaster, facilitates troop move- 
ments and civilian evacuation by coordinated 
traffic administration, and avoids unneces- 
sary expansion in personnel and equipment 
which would compete with the needs of the 
armed forces. Such coordination is based 
mainly on police radio communications, and 
many cities in the 30 metropolitan areas sur- 
veyed have been able to increase the effec- 
tiveness of their police work greatly. Joint 
arrangements of this and other types are 
valuable in peace as well as during war. A 
brief review of intermunicipal police arrange- 
ments in metropolitan areas may indicate 
procedures that can be followed by police 
forces in other cities. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Intermunicipal arrangements for police 
radio telephone communication are author- 
ized, encouraged, and virtually made neces- 
sary in congested areas by regulations of the 
Federal Communications Commission which 
provide that no frequency is to be assigned 
exclusively to any municipality.’ All sta- 
tions “are required to coordinate operation 
so as to avoid interference and make the 
most effective use of the frequencies as- 
signed.”” Moreover the Commission encour- 
ages cooperation by permitting municipal 
police stations serving the communities of 


* Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a series 
of articles by Mr. Jarz, who is making a compre- 
hensive nationwide study of intermunicipal ar- 
rangements for the provision of various municipal 
services. The survey is sponsored by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and the 
University of Chicago. 

1 Rules and Regulations: Part 10, Rules Gov- 
erning Emergency Radio Services. Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C. (as 
revised to January 15, 1941). 


one or more counties to employ more pow- 
erful transmitters (Sec. 10.122). The pro- 
cedure in such arrangements is outlined as 
follows: 


An application for an authorization for a 
municipal police station to serve two or more 
municipalities shall be supported by sworn 
copies of agreements made between the pro- 
posed licensee and the contiguous municipalities. 
Such agreements shall show that the applicant 
is required to furnish emergency radio service 
to contiguous municipalities and that the con- 
tiguous municipalities agree to accept such serv- 
ice and not to request individual authority to 
operate police radio transmitting stations, and 
that such agreements shall provide for notifica- 
tion to the Commission 60 days prior to the 
termination thereof. 


Arrangements can also be made for the shar- 
ing of costs provided that the contracts “are 
submitted to the Commission 30 days prior 
to the effective date thereof.” 

Modifications contained in the Jnstruc- 
tions accompanying the Commission’s rules 
permit a certain amount of informality in 
arrangements not suggested above. For ex- 
ample, municipalities in a congested area 
may form an association for cooperative use 
of radio facilities, and a clearance with the 
Commission from such a group “will be satis- 
factory in lieu of agreements from each 
licensee.” 

Other regulations provide for radio tele- 
phone communication between fixed stations, 
for interzone radio telegraph communication 
between police stations within the United 
States, and for both police radio telephone 
and telegraph exchange across national boun- 
daries where municipalities of neighboring 
countries are in a position to assist each 
other. 


Rapio DisPpATCHES BY CENTRAL CITIES 


Twenty-three of 30 central cities studied 
send police radio calls to police cars of near- 
by municipalities. Three cities, Chicago, 


Cincinnati, and Cleveland, each broadcast 
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for more than 50 neighboring police juris- 
dictions, while New York and Boston are 
without arrangements of this type. Chicago 
broadcasts to 268 police cars of 53 munici- 
palities as compared with 180 cars and mo- 
torcycles of its own. A Cincinnati survey 
of a short time ago showed that 20 per cent 
of their broadcasts were made for 50 other 
communities. Two of the five county police 
jurisdictions served by Cincinnati and at 
least 10 of the cities are in Kentucky. Cleve- 
land sends police broadcasts to 51 munici- 
palities, Pittsburgh to 37, St. Louis to 21, 
Buffalo to 18, Los Angeles and Milwaukee 
to 12 each, and Detroit to 10; 14 other cen- 
tral cities send police radio calls to from one 
to six nearby communities.” 

Arrangements for transmitting police mes- 
sages in most areas are covered in an 
exchange of written correspondence which in- 
cludes a waiver of rights to a separate broad- 
casting station by those receiving service. 
This procedure evidently has sufficed to meet 
with the requirements of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Eight cities incor- 
porate the terms of the agreement in formal 
contracts, and five cities (Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Portland, Rochester, and St. Paul) 
have passed ordinances describing the terms 
on which arrangements will be made with 
surrounding municipalities. 

A typical arrangement is that provided in 
the St. Paul ordinance which provides that 
a municipality desiring to use the police 
radio shall make application to the commis- 
sioner of public safety and shall make a de- 
posit for such service. The commissioner 
is authorized to grant a permit upon being 
satisfied that the equipment of St. Paul is 
adequate to carry the additional load and 
that the applicant is authorized to enter into 
an agreement. He also may make arrange- 
ments to prevent unauthorized broadcasts 
which might overload the system. 

Most of the large cities make no charge 
for messages dispatched for suburban police 
units. The consensus is that “bookkeeping 
costs” would be higher than the expense of 


2 Akron, Baltimore, Columbus, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Rochester, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Toledo, and Washington. 


actual service. One official reported that the 
regional police blockade made possible by 
cooperation in communication was more than 
adequate compensation for any added per- 
sonnel or transmission costs. 

Seven cities, however, exact a fee for radio 
broadcasts. Cleveland charges 42 cents a 
call, Akron 35 cents, and Cincinnati asks 
20 cents a message. Seattle, which transmits 
messages for the county sheriff, charges $650 
a year for the upkeep of its station. Toledo 
asks $300 annually based on an estimate of 
600 calls a year at 50 cents a message. 
Detroit at one time charged $1.00 a message 
but gradually reduced this fee until finally 
it was eliminated. Minneapolis at the pres- 
ent time makes a token charge of $1.00 a 
year but plans to increase the rate to $300 a 
car per year. The most complete set of 
charges is found in a recent St. Paul ordi- 
nance. The cost for two-way radio service 
is $50 annually per car served and for one- 
way service, $25 a year. Twenty-five cents 
must be paid for all calls in excess of 100. If 
a municipality receiving broadcasts has more 
than one police car, a charge of 25 cents a 
message is made for each transmission in 
excess of an average of 100 calls for the 
number of cars served. 

Each community receiving messages from 
a central city generally installs and maintains 
its own receivers. The Minneapolis contracts 
provide that no calls will be sent to cars of 
outside jurisdictions unless the latter provide 
a minimum number of cars with “radio re- 
ceiving sets of sufficient size and quality to 
adequately receive reports” and agrees to 
keep them in good working order. Outside 
municipalities are also required to keep a 
receiver at their own central police station. 
St. Paul, however, agrees to repair without 
charge the receivers in police cars of other 
municipalities except for the actual cost of 
materials and parts. 

Most arrangements for police broadcasting 
are made for an indefinite period. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission requires 60 
days’ notification prior to termination of 
arrangements. Indications are that a certain 
amount of variation is permitted. Cleveland 
enters into new agreements each year. 

Actual operation under the arrangements 
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is not complex. With few exceptions, the 
agreements are for one-way communication. 
As a rule a telephone call is made by a police 
officer of the suburban community to the 
dispatcher in the central city who then 
broadcasts the message requested. A more 
efficient system is possible in the arrange- 
ment between Toledo and Lucas County 
where the sheriff’s office is located within the 
city. The county sheriff has a microphone 
with wire connections to the control room of 
the Toledo station. Upon signal by buzzer, 
the dispatcher connects the sheriff’s office to 
the transmitter, permitting the county officer 
to do his own broadcasting. 


BROADCASTS BY SMALLER MUNICIPALITIES 


A considerable number of the smaller cities 
within the metropolitan areas surveyed dis- 
patch police calls for other municipalities and 
have developed several techniques not found 
in the arrangements between central cities 
and their neighbors. Royal Oak, Michigan, 
a city of 25,087 near Detroit, lends receiv- 
ing equipment and broadcasts to four cars 
of the city of Ferndale (population 22,523) 
for $380 annually and charges $95 a year for 
similar service to the latter’s police station. 
The contract provides that the cost of servic- 
ing and repair of receivers is to be paid by 
Ferndale and all equipment returned to 
Royal Oak upon termination of the arrange- 
ment. It also states that Royal Oak shall 
not be liable for damage which may result 
from the failure to transmit any messages 
or for errors in the reception and transmis- 
sion of calls. Royal Oak also broadcasts for 
five other municipalities. 

Many municipalities in north and central 
New Jersey send calls to other cities. As a 
rule the terms of agreements are included 
within formal contracts of definite duration 
and with specified termination procedures. 
Clauses absolving the broadcasting city from 
liability for damages or injuries arising from 
failure of the service are common. Costs are 
carefully allocated. Illustrations of charges 
follow: South Orange pays Newark $347 a 
year; Trenton charges Lawrence township 
$300 annually (a 10-year agreement) ; North 
Plainfield serves Watchung at $180 a year; 
and Livingston serves West Caldwell at $50 
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a year for each car receiving calls. 

Within the San Francisco Bay area, 
Berkeley broadcasts for the police depart- 
ments of 10 cities which have 150 radio- 
equipped cars—more than twice the number 
of radio-equipped units in Berkeley. Fol- 
lowing a recent survey, Berkeley decided that 
the two municipalities making the greatest 
use of the transmitter should pay part of the 
costs. Oakland, responsible for 55 per cent 
of the message traffic, agreed to contribute 
$2,500 annually to maintenance and operat- 
ing costs of the Berkeley transmitter. The 
other city installed its own two-way radio 
system when payment was requested. Seven 
smaller cities using the Berkeley police radio 
system do not share in the cost. 

Berkeley is planning two-way communica- 
tion for the municipalities it serves. These 
municipalities are to install mobile trans- 
mitters in their patrol cars. Since the com- 
munities already have station receivers at 
their headquarters, they will be able to 
monitor both sides of the conversation to and 
from their cars. These cities will thus have 
control and supervision of their message traf- 
fic. The only delay (of minor consequence) 
may arise in relaying messages from local 
headquarters to the Berkeley dispatcher by 
telephone. 

The Monroe County (Rochester, New 
York) sheriff’s office broadcasts radio mes- 
sages for many small villages and towns. 
Moreover, a plan has been devised for the 
operation of equipment beyond jurisdictional 
lines. Emergency messages, as a rule, are 
relayed first to the town or village cars oper- 
ating in the territory from which a call 
comes. However, under certain conditions 
patrols may be sent from any municipality 
within the county. The plan was devised by 
the county sheriff to eliminate “competitive” 
policing and reduce the personnel and equip- 
ment needed. It was approved by the town 
and village legislative bodies. 


Rapio BLOCKADE SYSTEMS 


Extensive radio blockade systems are 
found in the Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Detroit metropolitan areas. The Associa- 
tion for Police Communications in the Chi- 
cago area provides for two-way communica- 
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tion between several of the Cook County 
stations, Lake County, the Chicago Park 
District, Oak Park, and many other com- 
munities, as well as the Illinois State Police. 
Chicago is tied in by one-way communica- 
tion. From the northern key station, connec- 
tions are made with Kenosha and Milwaukee 
in Wisconsin; and to the south and southeast 
with Urbana, Illinois, and Michigan City, 
Gary, and the state police in Indiana. Within 
a period of five minutes, the system can 
mobilize 500 squad cars in three states. 

Cincinnati and Cleveland, each broadcast- 
ing calls for more than 50 municipalities, are 
able to create an effective regional blockade 
by clearance through the central station. 
Cincinnati’s position is strengthened by co- 
operation with Hamilton, which in turn is 
connected with numerous other municipal- 
ities. Detroit has radio ties with all impor- 
tant police departments within 20 miles of 
its boundaries. On the West Coast, the 
Northern California Police Communications 
Officers’ Association is developing plans to 
coordinate radio and also telephone, tele- 
graph, and teletype communications so as to 
create an effective blockade over the entire 
state. 


COOPERATION IN OTHER PoLice ACTIVITIES 


Arrangements in other than police com- 
munication for criminal apprehension are not 
widely used in the metropolitan areas sur- 
veyed. Los Angeles County assists smaller 
departments with their organization prob- 
lems and provides handwriting and finger- 
printing analysis and records, laboratory 
tests, and other services. Chicago makes avail- 
able to suburbs its jails, fingerprint records, 
and laboratory. Indianapolis gives com- 
plete police protection and services to Wood- 
ruff for $7,000 a year (includes fire protec- 
tion). The Monroe County (Rochester, New 
York) sheriff’s office keeps a central record 
bureau for villages and towns. In the Detroit 
metropolitan area joint traffic regulations 
have been devised. Several of the municipal- 
ities in northeastern New Jersey cooperate 
in the installation, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of traffic signals. Nassau County in the 
New York City area makes available its 
police training school to village and town 
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officers. Finally, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and several surrounding cities have an agree- 
ment to exchange information on crime es- 
pecially as related to auto thefts. 


CONCLUSION 


Most central cities of the metropolitan 
areas studied have taken advantage of the 
Federal Communications Commission’s rules 
authorizing cooperation in police radio broad- 
casting. Similar service is rendered by many 
satellite municipalities to their neighbors. 
As a result, a great number of suburbs un- 
able to install their own transmitters receive 
the benefits offered by radio communication 
with patrol cars. Duplication of equipment 
is avoided, and interference problems are re- 
duced. There were no reports indicating that 
cooperation led to unmanageable message 
traffic. 

Central cities as a rule make no charge 
for outside broadcasts. Careful cost alloca- 
tions, however, are common in arrangements 
between smaller cities and their neighbors. 
Which procedure shows greatest merit? 
Where the extent of outside service is insig- 
nificant it may be true that “bookkeeping 
costs” would exceed the price of service 
rendered. One official reported that he pre- 
ferred sending calls gratis because his depart- 
ment thereby was able to control communica- 
tions in the area. However, there is little 
reason why a city should broadcast calls to 
a large number of outside units—perhaps a 
message load approaching or exceeding that 
of its own patrols—without allocating con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation costs 
accordingly. Free radio service may encour- 
age requests for broadcasts that are not abso- 
lutely necessary. Abuses of this latter type 
led Detroit to impose a charge of $1.00 a 
message some years ago. The fee was gradu- 
ally reduced as the situation cleared up until 
today the service is again free. 

Written contracts including provision for 
cost sharing are generally desirable. The 
statement that bookkeeping costs are pro- 
hibitive may indicate that efficient adminis- 
trative records are not being used. Several 
cities keep daily reports on the number of 
messages sent. At the end of a year the 
percentage traffic loads are determined and 
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costs are shared among the cooperating mu- 
nicipalities accordingly. Even if no charge 
is made for services rendered, officials can 
avoid misunderstanding and friction by in- 
cluding other provisions in written agree- 
ments. 

To eliminate unnecessary calls, the con- 
tract may designate those authorized to re- 
quest message broadcasts. For example, some 
contracts provide that citizens of outside 
municipalities must send police calls through 
their local headquarters, which in turn com- 
municates with the dispatcher of the depart- 
ment handling the broadcasts. Officials 
should also come to an agreement on liability 
for damages resulting from error or failure 
to transmit. Definite contract periods are 
desirable in addition to the customary 
“waiver of rights” clauses. Otherwise a city 
may install equipment to serve a large area 
only to find that those being served are with- 
drawing to establish their own stations — 
especially when charges are introduced for 
the first time. If a station is jointly financed, 
provision should be made for the disposal or 
transfer of assets upon termination of the 
agreement. 

In large part, outside police broadcasts, 
blockade plans, and other forms of coopera- 
tion have been sufficient for normal peace- 
time operations. However, a war emergency 
requires closer coordination between local, 
state, and federal officials, especially in mat- 
ters of investigation and pursuit. In fact it 
may be necessary to move personnel and 
equipment across jurisdictional lines—‘mu- 
tual aid” in police protection. In developing 
plans of this type the following steps may be 
taken by local officials. 

1. Secure legislation authorizing extra- 
territorial operation anywhere in the state 
and across state lines, such activity to be 
attended by the privileges and immunities 
that apply to services given within city limits. 

2. Prepare inventories of police personnel, 
equipment, vehicles, and communication 
facilities to be summarized on convenient 
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forms, filed locally and at key central points, | 
Appraisal should also be made of vulnerable | 


targets. 


3. On the basis of such inventories, deter- | 
mine convenient areas of regional police | 


cooperation, keeping in mind the extent to | 


ny 
ay 


which each city can help its neighbors. 


4. Connect communication facilities in 


light of data at hand. k 

5. Determine who is to command in areas | 
of mobilization. If concentration is within | 
the confines of a city with well-trained per- | 
sonnel the local police chief should be in| 


authority. Other arrangements should be 
made for disorders in areas with inadequate 
local police organization. 


Mobilization plans including these recom- | 
mendations and providing for coordination of | 
local efforts by state authorities have been | 


enacted in Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York, and Virginia.* A recent California 
statute authorizes extraterritorial service with 
discretion to municipal officials. However, 


local police officers are cooperating closely | 
with state agencies. Several other states have | 


legislation under which mobilization plans 
are possible. 

A final recommendation is suggested. Re- 
cent letters addressed to the writer have indi- 
cated that some officials feel that legislation 
authorizing a mobilization plan is sufficient 
in itself. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. A law is cnly the beginning. Even 
paper plans do not suffice. If at all possible, 
trial mobilizations should be made. These 
drills should approximate actual conditions 
of disaster or attack and, on occasions, might 
be conducted with the cooperation of fire 
departments in the area. Practice alone pro- 
vides for that coordination which makes for 
effective action. 


3 See Bruce Smith, Mobilizing Police for Emer- 
gency Duties (Institute of Public Administration, 
New York, 1940). The appendix includes “An 
Eleven-Point Program for Civil Defense” adopted 
by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 
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Management Methods 


Vil. Relations With Other Local Governments 


Procedures for the city manager in handling relationships with 
independent agencies and with officials of other local units. 


ITY governments do not operate in do- 

mains that are exclusively their own. 

Not only are cities parts of their states 
and of the nation, but they usually share 
with a number of other independent or semi- 
independent local governments the responsi- 
bility for providing the services of “local 
government” to their citizens. It is not 
enough, therefore, for a city to “mind its 
own business.” That business cannot be 
satisfactorily carried on unless the city gov- 
ernment establishes and maintains cordial 
and cooperative relationships with its gov- 
ernmental colleagues and neighbors. As the 
chief administrator of his city, the city man- 
ager has an obligation to see that such re- 
lationships are developed. It is the purpose 
of this article to identify some of the more 
important opportunities for cooperative ac- 
tion and to suggest methods and approaches 
that managers have found helpful in one or 
more communities. 


1. With INDEPENDENT Boarps 
AND OFFICERS 


The problem of external relations and the 
coordination of municipal activities is greatly 
complicated in those cities which still have a 
number of boards and commissions that oper- 
ate certain municipal services. Such agencies 
generally are independent of the city man- 
ager by reason of their being selected by the 
mayor or council or directly by the elec- 
torate. They usually operate in the same 
geographical area as the municipality but are 
generally outside the control of the city 
manager. Common examples of such boards 
are school boards, park or recreation boards, 
utility boards, library boards, and harbor 


* This is the seventh of a series of articles based 
upon a survey made by -the International City 
Managers’ Association. Helpful comments and 
suggestions for this article were supplied by John 
H. Ames and Charles A. Carran. 


commissions. These boards are not separate 
units of government, as they generally do 
not have independent taxing powers; in fact 
the city council may exercise some control 
over their finances. In addition, there may 
be officers who are either elected by the 
people or appointed by the mayor or city 
council, such as the city clerk, city attorney, 
and perhaps some finance officer, and who 
are therefore more or less independent of the 
city manager. The task of coordinating the 
activities of these independent boards and 
officers with the work of the municipal gov- 
ernment requires a great deal of tact and 
patience, because in most instances coordina- 
tion must be achieved by common agreement, 
not by legal authority. 

By what methods can the manager coor- 
dinate the work of these agencies and officials 
with the work of the departments over which 
he has direct control, toward the end that all 
local services will be effectively administered 
with a minimum overlapping of functions? 
Coordination is more readily effected when 
the council has the appointing power and 
some control over finances of the independent 
body or officer. In some instances coordina- 
tion may be aided if the city manager is a 
member of the board. 

The manager needs to have a thorough 
understanding of the power and duties and 
organizational setup of independent boards 
and officers. Questions of jurisdiction be- 
tween the city and independent agencies 
should be settled and a mutual understand- 
ing established in order to avoid possible 
conflicts later. Next it is the task of the 
manager to win the respect of all independent 
boards and officers, however they may be 
selected, that are a part of the local govern- 
ment. The relations between the manager 
and the board may vary depending upon 
whether or not the manager is a member of 
the board. 


[73] 
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When the City Manager Is Not a Member 
of Independent Agency. If the city manager 
does not have official status on the govern- 
ing body of an independent agency, he may 
take one or more of the following steps: 

1. Make it clear that he considers the 
work of the independent agency to be equal 
in importance to that of the regular munici- 
pal departments; that he is interested in 
helping the independent agency rather than 
in competing with it or reducing it to a sub- 
servient position; and that he has no inten- 
tion of challenging the authority of the 
independent agency to determine its own 
policies. He should invite the officials of the 
independent agency to notify him—or the 
council, if they prefer—of any policy or act 
of his administration that they may consider 
detrimental to their own program. 

2. Invite independent officers and mem- 
bers of boards to attend periodic meetings 
at which matters of interest to such agencies 
will be discussed, or at which general mu- 
nicipal policies affecting their special interest 
are dealt with. One city council holds a joint 
meeting at least once a year with each inde- 
pendent board, with the principal officers of 
the city in attendance, at which time the im- 
portance of cooperation between the various 
boards and agencies of the city is emphasized 
and the work of the particular board fully 
discussed. At joint meetings minor misunder- 
standings can be quickly cleared up which 
otherwise might assume large proportions. 

3. Whenever possible, deal with independ- 
ent agencies in an informal manner rather 
than by formal letters or regulations as the 
best means of developing a mutual under- 
standing. A visit to the office of the inde- 
pendent agency or a luncheon meeting is 
preferable to indirect contact. 

4. Place at the disposal of the several 
independent agencies any service or advice 
that the regular city departments can pro- 
vide. For example, in connection with a par- 
ticular problem the manager may provide 
factual information on both sides of the 
question which will enable the board to reach 
a sound decision. He may in an informal 
way give ideas to independent boards and, 
wherever possible, get them to take the initi- 
ative and adopt the ideas as their own. He 
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may send to independent officers and boards 
copies of orders and regulations which are 
sent to departments under his direct control. 
Some specific results which have flowed from 


such cooperation by several city managers | 


may be cited: 


a. The city manager of a city of 80,000 


population, as a result of offering every pos- 
sible assistance to independent boards and 
officers and never attempting to dictate their 
decisions, has been able to get these agencies 
to use the auxiliary services of the city gov- 
ernment—the city finance department han- 
dling the financial records, the city purchas- 
ing agent handling purchases, and the city 
personnel agency doing the recruiting—even 
though the independent agencies are not 
bound by the city charter to use the regular 
municipal services. 

b. The managers of several cities have 
found that their suggestions and advice are 
actively solicited and generally followed. For 
example, when an independent officer in a 
city of 10,000 population found that the 
manager’s offer of services was sincere and 
that he was free to call on the city for serv- 
ices without obligation, complete coordina- 
tion resulted. In several cities independent 
agencies and officers agreed with the city to 
provide certain services jointly, and in other 
cities these boards agreed to use certain 
municipal services such as the central garage 
and such auxiliary services as those provided 
by the city attorney and the purchasing 
agent, with the independent agency paying 
a proportionate share of the cost. 

5. The work which the city does for the 
independent board or officer should be han- 
dled with the same dispatch and promptness 
as a matter which comes under the direct 
supervision of the city manager. The inde- 
pendent agency should be given full credit 
for favorable results obtained, and the city 
administrator should not shirk any criticism 
that may come to him in connection with his 
part in carrying out matters jointly agreed 
upon. 

6. If the mayor or council appoints the 
independent board or officer, the manager 
may be consulted concerning the qualifica- 
tions of possible candidates. The advice of 
the city manager is especially desirable in the 
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case of independent auxiliary officers, such as 
the city clerk, finance officer, city attorney, 
and others. If the manager prefers not to 
suggest one candidate, he may supply the 
council with a list of several persons whom 
he considers to be competent and qualified. 
Again, he may prefer merely to advise the 
council on the comparative merits of the sev- 
eral persons under consideration, taking the 
view that the council should assume full re- 
sponsibility for such appointments. 

Many of these techniques may apply with 
equal force when the city manager also is a 
member or ex officio member of the board. 

When the City Manager Is a Member of 
Independent Board. There are certain dis- 
tinct advantages in having the city manager 
serve as a member or ex officio member of 
independent boards. Board membership gives 
him an excellent opportunity to gain an 
understanding of the problems and needs of 
the particular service administered by the 
board. As a member he can inform other 
members about the whole municipal govern- 
ment and get them to see how their particular 
service fits in with municipal services as a 
whole. He is thus in a position to serve as a 
coordinating official. If the manager dis- 
agrees with other members of the board on a 
particular problem and is frank in letting the 
board know about it, he may find it easier 
to disagree with the board on matters that 
come before the council. In some instances 
an independent board, however selected, may 
appoint the city manager or one of his de- 
partment heads to serve as its secretary or 
administrative officer. 

Most managers find that membership on a 
board is a distinct advantage in securing 
coordination. However, in some instances 
where the manager must advise the council 
with respect to recommendations made by a 
board, he may be at a disadvantage if he 
disagrees with the board and at the same 
time is a member of it. For this reason some 
managers feel that to serve as a member of 
a board might involve too great an overlap- 
ping of the legislative and administrative func- 
tions. Where there is a clear-cut difference 
of opinion in the membership of the board it 
often falls to the city manager to make the 
final decision, and he may be in a better 
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position to make the decision if he is not a 
member of the board. 

The city manager probably should report 
to the council the failure of any independent 
boards and officers to cooperate with the city, 
especially when these agencies are appointed 
by the council. Likewise, he should discuss 
with the council any seriously unsatisfactory 
relations with independent agencies. If a case 
of jurisdiction is involved, the city attorney’s 
recommendations should be secured, and the 
manager so far as possible should compro- 
mise in order to promote harmony with the 
board, but such action should be explained 
to the council. Unsatisfactory relations be- 
tween the manager and the board also may 
be ironed out by holding a joint meeting of 
the city council and the board members. If 
the chief finance officer of a city is elected 
by the people and does not supply the city 
manager with needed financial information, 
the latter may need to appoint a separate 
finance officer. The same is true with respect 
to the operating departments. The school 
board may provide recreational facilities, but 
if they are not made available after school 
hours the city may need to provide certain 
recreation facilities that duplicate those of 
the school board. 


2. WitH OTHER LocaL GOVERNMENTs! 


The county or township, the city or town, 
and the school district are to be found in 
almost every urban area, and in many metro- 
politan areas these units are supplemented by 
sanitary districts, mosquito abatement dis- 
tricts, and a host of other special units with 


1 For examples of intermunicipal arrangements 
and procedural details, see articles by Emil F. 
Jarz in current issues of PusLic MANAGEMENT; 
Harry W. Knight, “Intermunicipal Cooperation 
in Milk Inspection,” Pusttc MANAGEMENT, April, 
1940, pp. 103-6; A. J. Koenig, “Intergovernmental 
Cooperation,” Pusric MANAGEMENT, August, 
1936, pp. 227-30; Norman N. Gill, “Intergovern- 
mental Arrangements,” in The Municipal Year 
Book, 1936, pp. 140-47; L. E. Abbott and Lee S. 
Greene, Municipal Government and Administra- 
tion in Tennessee (University of Tennessee, 
1939), pp. 32-50; Nelson B. Henry and Jerome 
G. Kerwin, Schools and City Government (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. 104pp.); and 
Richard H. Custer, “Administrative Planning for 
Disasters,’ Puptic MANAGEMENT, September, 
1939, pp. 267-71. 
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overlapping or contiguous boundaries. In 
such a setting, the task of administering a 
city government includes the establishment 
and maintenance of cordial relations with the 
city’s governmental neighbors. 

Municipalities need city charter or state 
legislative authority in order to effect any 
special arrangements or perform certain new 
services, but such authority has been com- 
paratively easy to secure, and many states 
have in recent years given cities specific 
power to enter into various arrangements. A 
state legislature may permit municipalities to 
exercise extraterritorial powers beyond their 
legal limits but within their spheres of influ- 
ence. For example, many states have enabled 
cities to construct and maintain water mains 
and sell water outside the city limits, to ex- 
tend electric power lines, and so forth. It is 
also becoming quite common for states to 
give cities power either to transfer certain 
services to another unit or to authorize the 
county or other unit to perform for the city 
certain services which the city has power to 
perform. Cities are also commonly empow- 
ered to furnish smaller units outside the city 
limits with certain municipal _ services. 
Finally, cities are authorized in many states 
to enter into arrangements with other units 
for the joint administration of services either 
by contractual or administrative agreements. 
Municipal officials are making increasing use 
of these various devices for the integration 
of services, and the discussion that follows 
will indicate the arrangements that are more 
commonly used, beginning with the simple 
conference method and leading up to a plan 
in which a number of units jointly administer 
a single service. 

Conferences. The informal discussion of 
common problems by officials of different 
units of government is the most simple 
method of securing coordination and is widely 
used. Another technique that is used quite 
effectively in many places is the more formal 
conference, such as a luncheon or afternoon 
meeting of representatives of various bodies. 
For example, a special meeting on traffic 
problems may bring together the police chief, 
city attorney, district attorney, sheriff, cap- 
tain of the state highway patrol, and perhaps 
other officials, in an attempt to devise ways 
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and means of handling the problem most 
effectively. The conference method was used 
in one case in developing an administrative 
policy for the classification and use of tax- 
reverted lands. Arrangements of this kind 
may or may not require formal contracts for 
execution. The mere meeting of officials 
from different units of government on a few 
occasions during the year, aside from the 
importance of matters discussed, creates 
among the officials a feeling of interest in and 
confidence in each other which permits far 
greater cooperation than could otherwise be 
obtained. 

Exchange of General Services. Arrange- 
ments under this heading may vary from a 
mere exchange of advisory facilities to joint 
planning for the use of office space and 
scheduling of a proper sequence or operation 
of activities of the city to fit into the activ- 
ities of other local units where they coincide 
or overlap. In between are such exchanges 
of service as cooperation between city and 
county officials in locating and securing a 
proper description and determining the own- 
ership of tax-delinquent property, or the 
purchase by one unit from another at approx- 
imate cost of such items as gravel, sand, and 
gasoline. In this kind of arrangement, it may 
be desirable to have written agreements to 
provide for a plan of handling the work and 
reaching proper charges and credits. 

Temporary Loans and Joint Use of Equip- 
ment and Personnel. Some of the common 
examples of this kind of arrangement are the 
joint use of two-way police radio by city and 
county police forces, joint use of automobile 
repair shops, and even the occasional transfer 
of personnel between city and county to meet 
peak loads. Again, some city departments 
may keep a list of all city-owned equipment 
as well as the equipment owned by other 
units, and arrangements may be made in 
advance for the joint use or temporary trans- 
fer from one unit to another either to meet 
peak loads or to avoid the necessity of hav- 
ing to buy duplicate equipment. Such 
arrangements should be planned for in 
advance, and plans for financing and admin- 
istration should be agreed upon. The cooper- 
ative use of personnel is found in joint inspec- 
tion services such as milk inspection, for 
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example, or in the appointing or deputizing 
of an agent of one unit to represent another 
governmental unit. 

Performance of a Service by One Govern- 
mental Unit for Another. When one or more 
units of local government with overlapping 
or contiguous jurisdictions are providing a 
similar service it would seem desirable for 
one or the other of these units to assume all 
responsibility or the chief responsibility for 
the administration of the service. There has 
been a widespread trend toward making the 
county the unit for welfare, health, and as- 
sessment administration. An important step 
in this direction was taken in California in 
1935, when cities and towns were empowered 
to contract with the county for a period of 
not over five years for the performance by 
the county of any functions performed by 
cities. Likewise, county boards in Ohio are 
authorized to enter into agreements with any 
city, village, or other taxing district or with 
another county, whereby the county would 
undertake to perform any functions or serv- 
ices which these subdivisions have the power 
to perform. Thus the largest local govern- 
ment unit in the area, the city or the county, 
may provide certain services which smaller 
units now perform for themselves. Any extra 
services desired by a city can be furnished, as 
in the case of Los Angeles County health 
services, at full cost to the agency receiving 
it, or a city may retain its own health service 
in duplication of the basic health functions 
performed by the county health department. 
If no charge is made for services rendered it 
is nevertheless desirable to keep an account- 
ing record in order to maintain a proper dis- 
tribution of the cost of supplying municipal 
services. 

There probably are few municipalities that 
do not provide one or more services to sub- 
urban villages or rural areas. Many cities 
provide fire-fighting services to nearby vil- 
lages or even to individual owners in unin- 
corporated areas, either on a contract basis 
or by a special charge. The city-owned street 
railways in Detroit provide transportation 
services in eight industrial suburbs. Califor- 
nia has by law permitted county, city, and 
intermunicipal contracting for technical per- 
sonnel service, and a number of cities have 


taken advantage of this arrangement. In 
Coshocton, Ohio, the sealer of weights and 
measures serves all of the communities lo- 
cated within the county. Indiana cities of 
less than 20,000 located in a county or region 
with a regional or county planning adminis- 
tration may designate such commission as the 
city planning commission. 

Joint Performance of a Service. The area 
of administration may be enlarged through 
voluntary cooperation and mutual agreement 
between two or more adjacent governmental 
units for the joint administration of certain 
services either by contractual or administra- 
tive agreement. Generally, though not neces- 
sarily, a special district is created. Adminis- 
tration by existing units of government 
would seem more desirable than the creation 
of a new unit when a new activity is assumed 
or when joint performance of an old service 
appears desirable. Thus where a common 
interest cuts across legal boundaries, repre- 
sentatives of the governments concerned can 
be made directly responsible for the neces- 
sary policies and for providing for appropri- 
ate administrative machinery. Such coordina- 
tion of a particular service should result in 
eliminating duplication of services. 

Mention of a few examples will indicate 
the scope and method of joint administration 
of services. New Jersey permits cities, bor- 
oughs, and towns, and other municipalities 
to join together to maintain any department 
or to render any service which any one 
municipality has power to maintain. Virginia 
cities and counties have for a number of 
years had joint arrangements in such fields 
as health, welfare, and education. The cities 
of Cleveland Heights and East Cleveland 
are cooperating in the joint administration 
of a large park area. Representatives of the 
two cities adopt such methods and make such 
rules and regulations as may best serve a 
uniform and harmonious policy of main- 
tenance, regulation, and management. These 
representatives also make reports and sug- 
gestions to the legislative body of each city. 
There are a number of instances of coopera- 
tion in the construction and maintenance of 
sewers, as in New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, where legislation permits cities 
and counties to make joint agreements for 
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sewage disposal within their combined areas. 
In Council Bluffs, lowa, the city and county 
jointly maintain a permanent registration 
system for elections. In the Cincinnati area 
the purchasing agents of the city, county, 
school board, university, and public library 


have formed a coordinating purchasing com- ° 


mittee by joint agreement. Civilian defense 
plans in many communities are examples 
of joint action under special circum- 
stances. In the field of public health there 
are many instances of cities and counties, or 
two or more counties, jointly maintaining 
full-time health units, and Michigan in 1937 
passed a law enabling two or more counties 
to establish a district welfare department. 
Tennessee in 1939 passed laws empowering 
counties and municipalities to enter into 
agreements for joint operation of functions 
or for operation of functions by one govern- 
mental unit for another. Kentucky passed a 
law in 1938 authorizing counties to enter into 
contracts with cities for hospitalization of the 
poor and indigent persons. 

Cooperative Administration Through State 
Leagues. The exchange of services and infor- 
mation between cities has been greatly aug- 
mented by state leagues of municipalities, 
many of which provide field service on tech- 
nical problems such as ordinance revision and 
codification, accounting installations, and 
audit work. Through the leagues of munici- 
palities, cities in a few states have developed 
joint purchasing services, joint personnel 
services, joint financing activities, joint pen- 
sion schemes, and a variety of other joint 
measures, including a municipal equipment 
exchange service. For example, more than 
100 cities in Michigan now purchase fire hose 
and other items through the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League, and this service has been 
useful to many small cities in buying com- 
modities such as chemicals, traffic paints, 
water meters, street name signs, centrifugal 
pumps, and fire alarm equipment. The mu- 
nicipal leagues in six other states (Colorado, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin) have begun similar 
services. The Michigan Municipal League 
also has set up a personnel service through 
which a municipality may secure a complete 
range of technical personnel services includ- 
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ing recruitment, classification plans, and 
preparation of rules. Many state municipal 
leagues have established in-service training 
programs for various groups of municipal 


officials. The leagues also publish journals - 


and special bulletins on matters of timely 
interest, prepare model ordinances on a wide 
variety of subjects, answer inquiries on spe- 
cific problems, and issue reports on impor- 
tant matters of general interest. 

General Considerations Affecting Relations 
With Other Local Units. The cooperative 
arrangements between two or more units as 
reviewed above vary greatly in scope from 
informal and oral understandings to legally 
binding contracts. If the arrangement re- 
quires considerable time or equipment on the 
part of one unit as against another, provision 
should be made for sharing the costs. It is 
important also that the work done by one 
government for another be carried out in 
accordance with a definitely planned and co- 
ordinated scheme of action. 

Special care must be taken to see that the 
unit which requests a service of another unit 
is legally able to perform the service. There 
is also the question of liability. For example, 
in providing fire protection service to outly- 
ing communities, if there is no contract or 
agreement, fire protection provided outside 
the city limits may become a proprietary 
function. Therefore the state laws and city 
charter must be consulted to see what specific 
statutory or charter authority there is for 
giving outside assistance. Other questions 
may arise as to:‘the power to spend tax money 
fighting fires on property not within the city 
limits, the right to pay firemen for such 
service, the legal results of an injury to a 
fireman, the position of the city in case of 
liability or property damage suits against 
it, and so forth. Finally, if one unit performs 
a service for another unit, the latter is en- 
titled to a periodic report of operations. For 
example, if the county collects the taxes and 
turns the city’s portion over to city officials, 
the city should receive a report on the 
amounts collected as of certain dates, 
amounts turned over to the city, and so forth. 

A written agreement between two or more 
units generally includes the legal authority 
for action, states the reason for the agree- 
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ment and the objectives sought, provides for 
placing responsibility and allocation of work 
between the several units, specifies the dates 
on which the agreement becomes effective 
and ends, and provides for a method of mak- 
ing charges. There is little that can be done 
under an informal agreement when one unit 
is unwilling or unable to continue with the 
arrangement. In a written agreement, how- 
ever, if one of the units involved wishes to 
drop out, certain steps specified in the agree- 
ment must be followed. Changes in a written 
agreement can become effective only after 
approval by all parties to the contract. 

A written agreement between two or more 
units for administering a certain service en- 
ables each party to know just what its re- 
sponsibilities are, how the respective services 
of all parties can be brought together, and 
how the cost of the service is to be shared. 
The success of a joint program is better as- 
sured under such an agreement than under 
an informal arrangement which may result 
in misunderstanding in the way it is carried 
out. The formal agreement or written con- 
tract between two or more units may be 
necessary in some instances in order to over- 
come certain legal difficulties or to meet legal 
requirements, or it may be desirable merely 
to clarify the various aspects of the joint pro- 
gram. But in all cases it is quite important 
that agreements be based on a clear and 
thorough understanding evolved from a well- 
thought-out plan. 

An example of a joint arrangement for 
which a written agreement in the form of an 
ordinance or contract is desirable is the pro- 
vision of fire protection to’ outlying com- 
munities. If the city has power to enter into 
a definite agreement with outlying districts, 
certain matters are to be settled by the agree- 
ment, such as compensation for the service, 
person or persons who have authority to 
make calls for service, extent to which service 
is to be rendered, extent of area to which 
service is to be rendered, and so forth. Like- 
wise, with respect to mutual aid between 
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communities, there should be a definite agree- 
ment between the parties defining the terms 
under which mutual aid will be given by 
each city and providing for the liabilities 
involved, with the provisions of the contract 
ratified by each city. The head of the de- 
partment should be specifically authorized to 
respond to fires in other communities under 
certain specified conditions. In addition, 
such arrangements as means of summoning 
outside companies, holding of drills, and 
amount and type of equipment available 
should be covered in rules and regulations 
approved by each of the communities. 


SEEING THE COMMUNITY AS A WHOLE 


Government exists to serve people and has 
no needs of its own. The service of people to 
government is service to themselves in an 
effort to satisfy their collective wants. 

The city manager may think of all the 
functions for which he is responsible but may 
consider that he has no interest in the school, 
no interest in the library (if that happens to 
be run by an independent board), no interest 
in the county, if there is an overlapping 
county. But if the government is to serve the 
people adequately and well the manager and 
council must step beyond the organized mu- 
nicipal government activities with which they 
are directly concerned and cooperate with 
other public agencies which are serving the 
same people or which can often aid in im- 
proving the effectiveness of the local services 
provided. The city manager can accomplish 
more and maintain a better standing in the 
community if the schools, libraries, and other 
bodies render efficient and satisfactory serv- 
ice. Community pride, spirit, and respect of 
public officials will not be so pronounced if 
only the city is efficient and the other bodies 
are not. Therefore, the manager has a selfish 
motive in doing everything he can to see that 
other officials are successful. Every effort on 
his part in behalf of other officials is usually 
returned with interest. 











Finding Jobs in the City Hall 


By JOHN A. PERKINS * 


Instructor in Political Science, University of Michigan 


IGHTY colleges and universities in this 
country now offer special programs in 
public administration. The war emer- 

gency undoubtedly will add more institutions 
to this list and cause the existing courses in 
public administration to be oriented more 
directly toward vocational ends. This new 
emphasis may bring to a close an era char- 
acterized by willy-nilly public service train- 
ing. Many institutions that have heretofore 
only inadvertently prepared their sons and 
daughters for the public service, which many 
of them would inevitably enter, will now 
train their students for their vocations sys- 
tematically. 

The successful college graduates of the 
universities that pioneered in this field of 
instruction demonstrate the role which col- 
leges can play in training for managerial and 
administrative positions. Twenty-seven years 
ago Robert T. Crane formulated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan a course of study in 
municipal administration. When the writer 
commented recently to Dr. Crane on the 
number of outstanding managers and public 
administrators who studied under him and 
his colleague, Thomas H. Reed, his reply was 
characteristically modest and enlightening. 
He explained that he gave the students who 
were interested in the field more in the way 
of discouragement than encouragement, be- 
cause the opportunities for employment were 
so limited. Only those men who were earnest 
in their desire and had good potentialities 
continued to prepare for a public service 
career. 

Perhaps the teacher’s contribution will 
still be largest if he discourages rather than 
encourages some young men and women from 
considering public administration as a voca- 
tion. Any conscientious teacher must recog- 


* Eprtror’s Note: Mr. Perkins was secretary to 
United States Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg 
in 1936 and 1937, and has contributed articles to 
various social science journals. 


nize his responsibility to keep square pegs 
out of round holes. Many students who are 
stage struck with the idea of working for the 
government will never be star performers 
and probably should not be encouraged. Re- 
cently, the number of capable aspirants has 
been greater than ever before. The intrcduc- 
tory courses in public administration are 
reaching enrollment peaks and as the num- 
ber of students increases, the proportion of 
first-rate managerial talent among them be- 
comes larger. In fact the ratio of person- 
able, intelligent college men interested in this 
field as a vocation has increased dispropor- 
tionately because the prestige value of work- 
ing for the government has risen decidedly 
in the last decade. Neophytes, who 15 years 
ago would have preferred a bond house 
clerkship to a government job, have now 
reversed their preference. 

There are several types of students — 
almost the proverbial “57 varieties’”—who 
take work in public administration. The 
particular needs of each variety cannot, of 
course, be analyzed. However, among both 
graduates and undergraduates, two groups, 
each with its own peculiar problem, are 
recognizable. First, there are those who wish 
to prepare for positions in governmental 
agencies, but their broad liberal education 
has not included any technical training. They 
are without any of the skills, trades, or pro- 
fessions which will enable them to get a 
foot inside the door of the city hall or state 
house. For them public administration 
courses must be combined with tool subjects 
which will develop a field of competence and 
afford them an entree which eventually may 
lead to an administrative post. Related 
courses such as statistics and accounting, 
combined with a period of actual experience 
as an apprentice in the public service or in 
a semipublic organization, should metamor- 
phose the bachelor of arts into a budget 
examiner or an administrative assistant. 
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The second group is likewise composed of 
postgraduates and undergraduates, but these 
people have professional training and tech- 
nical skills which are always in demand by 
all units of government. Highway engineers 
and public health doctors, for example, find 
their principal opportunities for 
employment in government 
service. These people take train- 
ing in public administration to 
enable them, first, to achieve a 
perspective of the whole govern- 
mental administration of which 
they are immediately to become 
a part and, more important, to 
direct the work of others with 
the same or other specialized 
training in the future. Unfor- 
tunately for government as well 
as for themselves, these people 
in the past have not been com- 
pletely trained for the public 
service and as a result are not 
alert to the full significance of the mana- 
gerial problems in government which they 
encounter. Their situation is comparable to 
that of a well-trained bookkeeper who goes 
to work in a large banking institution without 
any conception of the place of the bank- 
ing system in our economy or of the responsi- 
bilities of a bank executive. Exceptions not- 
withstanding, because a man is a bookkeeper 
he is not a potential bank executive, and 
because a man is an engineer he is not a 
prospective city manager. 

There are some considerations in the edu- 
cational program for public administration 
which are particularly significant for munici- 
pal executives. Education for public em- 
ployment in its beginning was primarily con- 
cerned with training for the municipal 
service. One authority has stated: “It should 
be a cause of gratification to pioneers in the 
municipal field that the present extraordi- 
nary expansion of the study of public ad- 
ministration had its beginnings in many in- 
stitutions in a course which literally could 
have been described only as ‘municipal func- 
tions.’”’' The University of Michigan exem- 


1Thomas H. Reed, Municipal Management 
(McGraw-Hill, 1941), p. vi. 
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plifies what has happened. In 1914 a train- 
ing project was established oriented toward 
municipal administration. The Bureau of 
Government was founded to facilitate re- 
search and graduate study of a practical 
nature in the field. After 1930 this program 
was curtailed and eventually 
abandoned. When the depres- 
sion abated, the training for 
public administration in the vo- 
cational sense was resumed, but 
the municipal service was no 
longer its primary objective. 
This shift in emphasis was not 
peculiar to the University of 
Michigan. It merely reflected 
the fact, of some significance to 
the manager profession, that 
education for the public serv- 
ice has moved away from the 
municipal field toward wider 
and greener pastures for the 
employee. The students saw 
greater opportunities— and this time it 
wasn’t a case of far-away pastures look- 
ing greener, they were greener — for a pro- 
fessional career in government on other than 
the municipal levels. Today the bulk of 
the students who are being trained are 
moving into the state and national govern- 
ments. Two-thirds of the graduates of the 
University of California’s curriculum in pub- 
lic administration from 1928 to 1938 fol- 
lowed this pattern. Fifty-seven alumni of 
the Syracuse School of Public Affairs were 
distributed in 1939 according to levels of 
government in which they were employed: 
federal, 23; state, 19; and local, 15.° 

Why are opportunities so limited in cities? 
Why can’t young people find jobs in the city 
hall? There are several reasons. First, in 
many cities there are no civil service systems 
and where there are, examinations emphasize 
experience and practice rather than educa- 
tional qualifications. Second, local residence 
requirements are rooted in ordinance and 
custom. Third, many communities are prej- 
udiced against college-trained men. Lastly, 


2George A. Graham, Education for Public 
Administration (Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, 1941), pp. 189, 168. 
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the municipal service is largely concerned 
with recruitment of persons with strictly 
technical attainments. 

Professional administrators on the level of 
local government should be concerned about 
the removal of these stumbling blocks, which 
are prohibiting young men who have had 
training in public administration from fol- 
lowing their inclinations to enter the munici- 
pal field. City managers have been the most 
publicized professional administrators. Many 
students prefer to work for municipal govern- 
ments because they have ambitions eventu- 
ally to become managers. It is not so much 
to appease these boyhood ambitions but 
rather out of a realization that good men 
make good administration that city execu- 
tives should endeavor to recruit men who 
have had training in public administration 
but only vicarious experience. Often experi- 
ence is overemphasized and it should be re- 
membered that all practice is not experience. 
Through the Administrative Analyst and the 
Junior Professional Assistant examinations 
the federal government’s recruitment pro- 
gram is drawing off the cream of the crop. 
In the more progressive states where civil 
service has been established, similar oppor- 
tunities are offered to the would-be beginners. 

The question has been raised whether 
there is any place in municipal government 
for this new young talent. Witnesses have 
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been called and testimony given as to the 
value of administrative assistants and munici- 
pal student workers.* Where cities have 
taken the initiative and made use of admin- 
istrative assistants and municipal student 
workers, city managers deserve the credit. 
Other city managers have declared their 
willingness to make room in their working 
force for apprentices, but assert that their 
councils are loath to carry an “outsider” on 
the payroll at even a nominal salary. The 
appointive executive has a certain responsi- 
bility in educating the council. If he could 
sell the idea of recruiting people with pre- 
entry training for local government service, 
he might find it easier henceforth to educate 
his council to other progressive policies, for 
he would be aided in the presentation of his 
ideas by other professional people. The 
council itself would further stand to benefit, 
for the efficiency of the local administration 
would be enhanced. The slightest decline in 
administrative standards in the cities will 
provide an excuse for further state super- 
vision over municipal governments. As a 
protection to municipal home rule, municipal 
administration must keep abreast of improv- 
ing standards in the states. 


3.4 Career Service in Local Government, Re- 
port of a Committee of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 1937. Harry Rex Land, 
Jr., “How Cities Can Use Apprentices,” Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, XXIT (May, 1940), 144-46. 
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CITIES AT WAR 
Conservation and Salvage 


NCREASINGLY acute shortages in mate- 
rials and supplies have focused public 
attention upon the need for conservation of 
materials needed for the war program, as 
well as upon salvaging of used materials. The 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation of the 
War Production Board is directing the na- 
tional salvage campaign. The cooperation of 
public officials, as well as householders, mer- 


chants, and industries, is essential to the 
success of this program. To implement the 
program, salvage committees are being or- 
ganized in states and cities. Thus far com- 
mittees have been set up in 23 states and the 
District of Columbia, and municipal com- 
mittees are to be established as soon as 
possible. Special emphasis has been placed 
by the Bureau on the salvage of waste paper, 
badly needed to make paper board to wrap 
war materials. Salvaging of metals, rags, 
rubber, and paper at city dumps and incin- 
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erators is also being urged. A_ special 
memorandum issued by the American Public 
Works Association directs attention to the 
possible effects of the salvaging of paper and 
other combustible materials upon refuse col- 
lection and disposal by cities. Several cities 
reported that if the proportion of com- 
bustible materials in refuse continues to de- 
crease, it will be necessary for them to use 
supplementary fuels in incineration. A num- 
ber of cities have already begun to make 
separations of metals from other rubbish and 
refuse. In Baltimore metals and glass are 
now separated from the rest of the rubbish on 
each load as collections are made. The city 
is attempting to improve separation by the 
crews on the collection trucks and is endeav- 
oring to increase the quantities of waste 
paper, rags, glass, and metals salvaged at the 
incinerators. Seattle and Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, and Atlanta, Georgia, have been 
added to the growing list of cities salvaging 
abandoned street car rails to provide iron 
and steel scrap for armament purposes. In 
one large rail salvaging project inaugurated 
recently, 16 western Pennsylvania cities be- 
gan removing a total of 8,800 tons of steel 
and scrap—enough to produce 17,600 tons 
of open-hearth steel. The shortage of metals 
is causing cities which need new traffic signs 
to search for other materials for stop and 
slow signals. Richmond, Virginia, is now 
using wood for its traffic signs, spray painting 
them with a preservative before lettering. 

A recent survey by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of all cities over 100,000 
population shows that the nation’s large 
cities are taking drastic actions to conserve 
tires and gasoline and extend the life of their 
motor ‘ vehicles because of War demands. 
Many cities which have lacked proper rec- 
ords of their motor equipment are taking 
inventory to discover its use, age, and condi- 
tion. In some cities cars formerly used part 
time are being pooled, and cars used by only 
one individual go into the pool to be assigned 
as needed. A few cities are taking some of 
their vehicles out of service entirely, strip- 
ping them of tires, and holding them in re- 
serve to replace vehicles that wear out. Spare 
tires have been stripped from all except 
emergency equipment in some cities in order 
to establish a tire pool, which is to be drawn 
from to replace tires which cannot be re- 
paired. 
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Civilian Protection 


Figures released by the Office of Civilian 
Defense show that on February 8 there were 
8,459 local defense councils established 
throughout the country, through which some 
5,400,000 persons have volunteered their 
services. Governor Darden of Virginia has 
abolished the state and regional defense 
councils in that state and placed the respon- 
sibility for civilian defense upon the shoul- 
ders of municipal and county officers. The 
Governor said that the functioning of large 
civilian committees giving directions to city 
managers, police chiefs, and other officials 
created “an impossible situation,’ and he 
announced that defense problems would 
henceforth be directed to these officials an- 
swerable to him. 

In Washington, D. C., squads of taxicabs 
have been organized to serve as ambulances 
during the emergencies. More than 300 cabs 
have been selected from hundreds of vol- 
unteers, and stretcher-supporting devices are 
to be established in these vehicles. Present 
plans call for dividing the taxi ambulances 
into squads of ten each, with one unit at- 
tached to each of the emergency squads of 
the city. A 24-hour service schedule for the 
emergency ambulances is being developed. 

The Office of Civilian Defense recently 
made the following announcement: “Reports 
have come to the Office of Civilian Defense 
that volunteer civilian defense workers serv- 
ing as air raid wardens are frequently carry- 
ing firearms when they report for duty. This 
office would like to emphasize the fact that 
these citizens are engaged in ‘passive defense’ 
only and that their duties would not include 
their engaging in combat with the armed 
forces of the enemy. It is not contemplated 
that any part of the volunteer citizens’ de- 
fense corps will carry firearms, with the pos- 
sible exception of auxiliary policemen. Even 
auxiliary policemen are to be armed only 
when local police authorities in their discre- 
tion decide that the duties upon which they 
have placed the auxiliary policemen are such 
that they should be armed.” 


Personnel 


The Detroit Civil Service Commission re- 
cently circulated an employment question- 
naire to furnish an up-to-date record of skills 
and abilities of all city employees in occupa- 
tions other than their present ones. From the 
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resulting records the city can determine 
which of its employees are especially qual- 
ified for civilian defense activity and which 
ones can be utilized to substitute in vital 
municipal jobs when regular personnel may 
not be available. To limit entrance to vital 
areas to authorized persons, the Chicago 
Park District personnel department has un- 
dertaken a fingerprinting and photographing 
program of 3,000 employees. 

Providence, Rhode Island, has made its 
amateur radio operators full-fledged but 
unpaid members of the police department 
in setting up an emergency communica- 
tions system for air raid work. The ama- 
teur operators have been sworn into the 
Providence Police Mobile Radio Patrol, 
making them eligible to operate the police 
radio equipment as well as their own dur- 
ing an air raid, should telephone com- 
munications be bombed out or otherwise 
damaged. The city emergency network is 
composed of eight short-wave stations, each 
of which will have a “walkie-talkie” trans- 
mitter and receiver set that can be packed 
on the back of the station staff member. 

Several bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to provide workmen’s compensation for 
civilian defense workers, but to date no such 
legislation has been adopted. 

Defense Training. Sixty reserve and na- 
tional guard officers who have just completed 
a special course of study at the Edgewood 
Arsenal are to be attached to the Office of 
Civilian Defense regional offices. These men 
will assist state and local defense agencies in 
setting up training programs for auxiliary 
police and firemen, air raid wardens, and 
other classes of defense workers. 


War Risk Insurance 


The war risk insurance bill (S. 2198), 
passed by the Senate early in February, was 
passed by the House in amended form on 
March 2. The Senate bill provided for “free” 
insurance, but, as passed by the House, the 
bill provides that no free insurance may be 
provided thereunder after July 1, 1942. After 
that time premiums must be paid for insur- 
ance coverage. Although no specific provision 
is made in either the House or Senate ver- 
sion of the bill for extension of this pro- 
tection to state and municipal properties, the 
prospects for such coverage seem good, espe- 
cially if the House version of the act is 
finally adopted. 
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Federal Aid 


Full details regarding the distribution of 
the $100,000,000 worth of fire-fighting ap- 
paratus and other equipment by the OCD are 
not available, but it is understood that the 
equipment will be issued to the respective 
communities through “state property offi- 
cers,” who will be responsible for maintain- 
ing and continuing inventory of all alloca- 
tions made to their states. The community 
to which the equipment is assigned on a loan 
will be responsible for its maintenance and 
repair, but title to the equipment will re- 
main in the federal government. Present 
plans contemplate the distribution of the 
equipment almost entirely to communities of 
10,000 population or over located within a 
300-mile coastal belt around the United 
States, but some target areas in the interior 
will probably also participate in the alloca- 
tions. All cities near the seaboards are urged 
to adopt immediately an ordinance authoriz- 
ing acceptance of equipment, supplies, mate- 
rial, and money for defense purposes from 
the federal government. Such an ordinance 
might expedite negotiations for federal grants 
later on. A model ordinance for this purpose 
has been prepared by the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers. 

The Federal Works Agency has appor- 
tioned to the states $100,000,000 for im- 
provement of the federal aid highway system, 
$17,500,000 for secondary roads, and $20,- 
000,000 for elimination of hazards at railroad 
grade crossings. These funds are for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1942. The Fed- 
eral Works Agency has emphasized that it 
will restrict approval of projects to those 
essential to national defense as certified by 
the appropriate federal defense agencies. 
Although all work will be done in cooperation 
with the state highway departments, it has 
been made clear that projects within the cor- 
porate limits of cities are eligible. 


Housing and Rent Control 


In a series of executive orders issued on 
February 24, the President effected a number 
of reorganizations of federal defense agencies. 
Among the most important changes was the 
consolidation of 16 separate agencies dealing 
with housing into a single new National 
Housing Agency, to be headed by John B. 
Blandford, Jr., formerly assistant budget 
director. The order abolished the Office of 
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Defense Housing Coordination. Under the 
new National Housing Agency there are three 
magn subdivisions: The Federal Housing Ad- 
mtistration, which is an amalgamation of all 
the agencies constructing housing with public 
funds; the Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration, which absorbs all present functions 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank system; and 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, de- 
signed to guarantee or insure mortgages 
placed by banks and lending institutions on 
homes. At the same time another order 
abolished the whole Federal Loan Agency 
and transferred its functions to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, except those lending 
agencies incorporated into the National 
Housing Agency. 

Baltimore has enacted an ordinance mak- 
ing necessary a 120- instead of a 30-day 
eviction notice in order to safeguard the 
interests of low-income families who may be 
forced to move because their landlords see 
opportunity for higher rents from war indus- 
try workers. The delayed eviction law, which 
applies to dwellings renting for a maximum 
of $10 a week, offers an opportunity for the 
state defense council’s fair rent commission 
to examine disputes between landlords and 
tenants and to avoid eviction or excessive 
rent by working out some mutually satis- 
factory agreement. The 30-day notice to 
vacate still holds if the tenant is violating an 
obligation of his tenancy, if the landlord 
needs the dwelling for himself and family, if 
he has contracted to sell the property to 
a buyer who intends to occupy it, or if the 
dwelling is to be demolished and replaced 
by a new building. 


Standards and Specifications 


The new Federal Emergency Plumbing 
Standards designed to conserve war-needed 
materials can be widely applied by municipal 
governments under various state and local 
powers, according to a report recently issued 
by the American Municipal Association. 
A subsequent revision of the Defense Hous- 
ing Critical List has adopted these as the 
basic standards for plumbing installations, so 
they now apply to all building constructions 
granted priorities. This will necessitate re- 
peal or suspension of many of the local 
plumbing codes now in force, because most 
standards specified in them are too high to 
allow substitutions. Cities in a majority of 
the states, the report said, can enact a local 
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plumbing ordinance under general authority, 
so the only move necessary would be council 
action amending an existing ordinance or 
adopting a new ordinance incorporating the 
emergency standards. 

In the interest of conserving certain stra- 
tegic materials needed for the war efforts, the 
War Production Board’s Division of Pur- 
chases and its Bureau of Industrial Conser- 
vation are cooperating with various technical 
committees of the federal Specification Ex- 
ecutive Committee in issuing “emergency 
alternate federal specifications.” A constant 
effort is being made to urge federal purchas- 
ing officials to make use of emergency alter- 
nate specifications in all possible instances. 
A similar effort is being made by the Govern- 
mental Requirements Branch, in cooperation 
with the Division of Codes and Specifications 
of the National Bureau of Standards, in 
bringing these alternates to the attention of 
state and local governments as the basis for 
contracts for the purchase of materials dur- 
ing the war period. Information regarding 
these and other standards or specifications 
may be obtained by contacting the National 
Bureau of Standards directly. 


Special Census for Growing Cities 


The Bureau of the Census has announced 
that a special census may be made for cities 
which have experienced a rapid influx of 
population because of the Victory program 
and which wish to secure an upward revi- 
sion of shared tax revenues to which they 
may be entitled. A formal request to the 
Bureau of the Census should set forth the 
reasons for desiring the census. Cities must 
bear the living and transportation costs, but 
not the salary, of a regular census employee 
who would supervise the conduct of the 
census; and also pay wages of enumerators 
and clerks. 


Mutual Protection Arrangements 


Governor Lehman of New York has ap- 
proved a mutual-aid plan for water service in 
the state of New York. Under the plan the 
state is to be divided into 23 water service 
zones, 19 to be coextensive with the present 
19 state health districts of the state and the 
others to be Nassau, Suffolk, and West- 
chester counties and New York City. For 
each zone there is to be a water supply co- 
ordinator and an assistant coordinator ap- 
pointed by the governor, the coordinator to 
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be a waterworks official. The governor is 
also to appoint a state coordinator of water 
supply to direct, integrate, and coordinate 
the work of the 23 water service zones and 
to work with the State Council of Defense, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and other 
state and local agencies affected. The zone 
coordinators are to determine which munici- 
palities and industries having approved water 
supplies can and should have their water 
service interconnected; to work with these 
municipalities in effecting the interconnec- 
tions; to tabulate the extent and availability 
of personnel, equipment, and supply re- 
sources within each zone, and to distribute 
this information to the waterworks officials; 
and to devise a plan in conjunction with all 
water service units for the use of the re- 
sources in an emergency. Legislation to en- 
able this plan to be administered is being 
prepared for introduction into the state legis- 
lature. 


Four Local Governments Sponsor 
Joint Airport 


N airport jointly sponsored and financed 
by four neighboring local governments 
—two cities and two counties—is now under 
construction midway between the cities of 
Raleigh and Durham, North Carolina. In 
addition to these two cities the cooperating 
governments are Wake County and Durham 
County. 

This joint enterprise is the product of a 
somewhat complicated combination of needs, 
pressures, obstacles, and delays. The city of 
Raleigh completed an airport in 1935, but 
it soon became apparent that the port was 
too small to handle the larger commercial 
planes. Unfortunately, permanent obstruc- 
tions in the vicinity of the airport, together 
with high land prices, prohibited the neces- 
sary expansion. At the same time that the 
Raleigh airport was constructed, Durham 
applied for a grant of federal funds for an 
airport of its own. After a number of delays 
the grant was approved, but the project was 
so delayed by litigation that by the time the 
city had won a victory in the courts, federal 
funds were no longer aavilable on the original 
terms. 

After a bond referendum for the airport 
had been defeated by Durham voters, a 
movement was started by the chambers of 
commerce of the two cities for the construc- 
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tion of a joint airport that would serve the 
needs of both cities, and this movement re- 
ceived considerable popular support. 

Next came the problem of securing en- 
abling legislation. Although there was legis- 
lation authorizing cities and counties to 
construct airports jointly, there was no 
authority for a four-way project involving 
two cities and two counties. A special en- 
abling act was passed in 1937 by the state 
legislature, and in 1939 the legislature 
strengthened this original authorization by 
granting additional powers to the Joint Air- 
port Authority. The amended act authorizes 
the Authority to spend such sums of money 
as might be appropriated by the four govern- 
mental units, provided that each unit should 
appropriate equal sums. 

The four units appointed a joint board 
consisting of the commissioner of public 
works of Raleigh, the city manager of Dur- 
ham, a member of the Wake county board of 
commissioners, and the Durham county man- 
ager. A 1,000-acre site midway between the 
two cities, which are only 22 miles apart, was 
selected, and War and Navy Departments 
approved the airport as necessary to the 
national defense. Applications were then 
made and approved for allotments of funds 
from the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
the Work Projects Administration, and con- 
struction was finally begun on December 16, 
1941. The CAA made an original allotment 
of $300,000, the WPA something more than 
$400,000, and the four local governments 
subscribed $35,000 each, providing a grand 
total of $840,000. A Class 3 airport is now 
under construction, but plans call for a 
Class 4 airport ultimately. 

Thus the completed airport will represent 
not only the joint action of two cities and 
two counties, but also four federal depart- 
ments, the state legislature, and two cham- 
bers of commerce—a triumph of cooperative 
enterprise—H. A. YANCEY, city manager, 
Durham, North Carolina; chairman, Joint 
Airport Authority. 


Forty Thousand Citizens Attend 
Know- Your-City Show 


URING three afternoons and five eve- 
nings, between December 12 and 16, 
some 40,000 people attended the Know-Your- 
City Show presented by the city government 
of Kansas City, Missouri, to explain to 
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citizens the what, the why, and the how of 
their city government. The entire main floor 
of the city’s municipal auditorium was oc- 
cupied by some 150 exhibit booths and 
displays. No municipal function was over- 
looked. Operating, auxiliary, and manage- 
ment departments, the city council, the 
municipal courts, and lay commissions all 
had their exhibits. Even such extragovern- 
mental organizations as the department of 
civilian defense and the Kansas City Women 
Volunteers were represented. Office furniture 
and equipment gave the exhibits a realistic 
environment, as did the park department’s 
exhibit of a small but almost real park scene. 
Contents of the exhibits ranged from actual 
apparatus and equipment to photographs, 
movies, miniatures, maps, charts, and sta- 
tistical data. Entertainment was provided 
by the American Legion band, the WPA or- 
chestra, high school bands, and other pro- 
fessional and amateur entertainers. 

Only a few of the more popular and un- 
usual exhibits and demonstrations can be 
mentioned here. The police department’s 
booth, where any member of the public could 
be fingerprinted, was always thronged, and 
the fire department’s exhibit of fire arms and 
gas equipment and its illustrative lectures on 
how fires are started by incendiary bombs 
were also very popular. The showings of 
movies by the water, police, and health de- 
partments proved very popular, as did the 
water department’s lecture on purification 
and filtration, illustrated by the working 
miniature of its purification plant. 

Special attention was given to exhibits of 
management and auxiliary services, which 
are often shoved into the background by the 
more thrilling and dramatic activities. In the 
city manager’s booth there was a large chart 
which enumerated under the heading of 
“Tools of Management” the functions of 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing, co- 
ordinating, reporting, and budgeting. Another 
chart concisely listed the principal duties of 
the city manager. Other charts and diagrams 
emphasized the manager’s role in budgeting 
and personnel administration. A popular fea- 
ture of the personnel department’s exhibit 
was a know-your-city examination, contain- 
ing 25 true-false questions of a general na- 
ture concerning Kansas City’s government. 
The papers were scored before the examinee 
on the department’s electrical scoring ma- 
chine. City employees averaged approxi- 
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mately 85 per cent, lay citizens 60 per cent. 
In its booth the finance department demon- 
strated and explained the operation of book- 
keeping machines, and an addressograph 
machine operator made out name plates upon 
request. These name plates proved to be 
popular souvenirs of the show. 

The cost of the show was negligible in view 
of the exposition’s value. The city council 
appropriated $500, which was used prin- 
cipally for promotional purposes. The cost 
of each department’s exhibit was charged 
against its regular budget. The greatest por- 
tion of the cost of the show was represented 
by the time and work of employees who 
arranged and attended the various exhibits. 
All entertainment was furnished free of 
charge.—L. P. Cook1NcHaM, city manager. 


New Orleans Adopts Voting Machines 


6 ew: latest testing ground for voting ma- 

chines is the largest city in the deep 
South, New Orleans, which used machines in 
the city primaries on January 27, 1942. In 
its first mayoral election in eight years, the 
city experienced its most orderly and quiet 
election in the memory of old-timers. It was 
apparent that the public is satisfied with the 
use of machines as checked by field workers 
of the Women Citizens’ Union and other 
observers. Since the election gave a wide 
margin to the faction presumably fighting 
the machines, its fears may be expected to 
decline also. 

One circumstance only marred the first 
performance of the machines—their failure 
to record accurately the vote for the council. 
Louisiana is one of two states requiring the 
voter to vote on all possible choices for 
multiple offices or lose his vote for those 
offices. Thus in the vote for councilmen-at- 
large he must vote for four candidates or lose 
his vote for council. This required a special 
“anti-single shot” device, hitherto untried in 
elections. A special committee of experts 
appointed by the state custodian of voting 
machines has reported after an investigation 
that the difficulties are all traceable to in- 
adequate installation of this new device. 
Steps are being taken to prevent ahy repeti- 
tion of this difficulty in the future. In any 
event many machines failed to register any 
vote for the council and many others regis- 
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tered only partially. So general was the 
sweep of the old regular organization in other 
offices, however, that the results have been 
accepted by all factions without contest. 

Financially the machines were a major 
item—575 cost $1,136 each, including five- 
year maintenance, borne equally by the city 
and state. It is very unlikely that any sav- 
ing will be shown over the use of paper bal- 
lots even considering the elimination of re- 
counts, where much volunteer labor has been 
used in the past. But ranking high in the 
public mind are: the impartiality of the 
machines, the elimination of high percent- 
ages of spoiled ballots, the avoidance of re- 
counts, and the fact that election results are 
now known on election night, rather than 
several days later.—S. S. SHEPPARD, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, New Orleans. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


National Fire Protection Association—At- 
lantic City, May 11. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Governmental Group—New York, May 
25-28. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Indianapolis, May 24-28. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Los Angeles, June 10-13. 

American Water Works Association—Chi- 
cago, June 21-25. 

American Library Association—Milwaukee, 
June 21-27. 

Municipal Finance Officers 
Buffalo, June 22-25. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 


Association— 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 

Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 3,140 in January, 1942, a 7 per 
cent increase over January, 1941. Total deaths 
for all of 1941 were 16 per cent higher than for 
all of 1940. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to January 





15, 1942, compared with the average for the five 
predefense years. The cost of living on January 
15, 1942, the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 13.5 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939; the cost-of-living index was 
98.5 on August 15, 1939 (1935-39 average = 
100), and on January 15, 1942, it had advanced 
to 111.9. The cost-of-living index is based on 
the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower salaried workers in large cities. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.51 per 
cent on March 1, 1942. (Note: This is an index 
of bond yields; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices. Thus a low point on the graph represents 
a favorable market from the viewpoint of city 
officials, and vice versa.) The Bond Buyer’s 
Index averages yields of bonds of first, second, 
and third grade of 20 large cities. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















Commissions on City Land Sales 


EAL estate brokers in St. Louis, Missouri, 

may collect commissions for selling tax 
delinquent properties in the hands of the city, 
under a recently adopted ordinance. Minimum 
commissions will be $50. The usual fee will be 
5 per cent, except on certain property where the 
rate will be 3 per cent on the portion of the 
purchase price in excess of $20,000. 


Record Tax Collections 


Denver, Colorado, broke all of its past rec- 
ords on tax collections in the year 1941. The 
increase in collections was attributed to a very 
vigorous effort on the part of the treasurer’s 
office, as well as to a new law which provides for 
the publication in newspapers of the names of 
the persons who are delinquent in their personal 
property taxes. 


Municipal Bicycle Control 


A survey of 26 United States cities with pop- 
ulations of 250,000 or more, made by the League 
of Oregon Municipalities, shows that 60 per cent 
of those cities have bicycle control ordinances. 
While bicycle control programs are more com- 
mon in smaller cities, an appreciable number of 
metropolitan cities have such programs in effect, 
the survey disclosed. 


Police Reorganization 


The Pasadena, California, police department 
underwent a major reorganization on February 
1. Under the new setup there are five major 
divisions: record division, crime prevention di- 
vision, uniform division, detective division, and 
vice division. The reorganization plan also em- 


* Chiefly from new letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


braced a new beat layout, with the number of 
beats varying for each of the details into which 
the uniform division is divided. Another change 
was the assignment of only one officer to each 
squad car, instead of two. This change makes 
possible a decrease in the size of patrol beats 
without any additions to the department’s per- 
sonnel. 


Protection of Assessment Records 


At a cost of approximately $2,000, San Diego 
County, California, is condensing its property 
assessment records by photographing them to a 
size small enough for storage in a bank vault as 
a protection against enemy action. The records 
—hblocked books, field maps, and plat maps— 
are being made on negatives, which can be en- 
larged to original dimensions when needed. They 
will be filed in sealed cabinets in a bank vault 
some distance from the coast. 


More Employee Bonuses 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, are among the most recent additions 
to the list of cities providing salary adjustments 
or bonuses to help employees meet rising living 
costs. A bonus of $100, plus 3 per cent of 
salary, has been granted Bridgeport employees 
earning less than $3,500 a year. The bonus is 
to be paid in four quarterly installments and will 
cost the city approximately $400,000 for one 
year. In Two Rivers, employees whose minimum 
step in the salary range is under $1,200 will 
receive five per cent of the minimum in addition 
to their present salary. The bonus decreases in 
relation to the minimum salary step, so that em- 
ployees whose minimum step is over $1,801 
receive two per cent of the minimum as a bonus. 


New Type of Parking Meter 


Oswego, New York (22,062), recently in- 
stalled manual type parking meters which per- 
mit one hour of parking for a penny, but do not 
show the amount of unexpired free time, thus 
eliminating cruising by motorists seeking un- 
expired time. December revenues from 323 such 
meters in Oswego averaged $2.28 per meter. 
Because of the small charge, strict enforcement 
with no grace period is possible. Fulton, New 
York (13,362), has just installed the same type 
of meter giving 45 minutes for a penny. 


[89] 
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Cost-of-Living Salary Plans 


Duluth, Minnesota, has adopted a cost-of- 
living wage adjustment plan for all city employ- 
ees who receive a salary of $175 a month or less, 
in accordance with the cost-of-living index of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
No salary increase is to become effective until 
the index reaches 111, and then increases are 
to be allowed on the basis of $1.00 for each 
point of increase in the index, provided however 
that no adjustment shall be made for variations 
of less than 21% points, and a maximum increase 
for any one person shall not exceed $5.00 a 
month for the calendar year . . . . The Metro- 
politan Park Board in Cleveland also has 
adopted the cost-of-living principle of salary 
and wage adjustments. (For other cities adopt- 
ing cost-of-living plans, see PuBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT, November, 1941, p. 327.) 


Cincinnati Removes Street Car Rails 


The removal of street car rails from streets 
in Cincinnati, at the request of the War Pro- 
duction Board, is being accomplished as a WPA 
project. The WPA supplies the labor for remov- 
ing the rails from the streets, loads them on 
trucks, and hauls the rails to the railroad yard. 
The city receives $21 per ton net for the rails. 
The WPA also supplies the labor for tempo- 
rarily resurfacing the streets where the rails have 
been taken out and will also supply the labor for 
any repavement work which may be done later 
to put the streets in at least as good condition 
as before the rail-pulling operation. The city’s 
share in the repaving work includes sand, gravel, 
and bituminous material, and also the equip- 
ment needed for the job, all of which is paid 
out of the revenue from the rails. 


Tests for Sewer Inspectors 


A “tunnel crawling test” was recently given 
candidates for the position of sewer inspector in 
Milwaukee. Each of the 100 applicants was re- 
quired to descend sixteen feet into the city 
sewer system and crawl through it for a distance 
of 327 feet. Milwaukee has made frequent use 
of similar practical methods of testing appli- 
cants for various jobs. 


City Uses Tax Reverted Land 


St. Paul’s long-range planning program to ex- 
pand public services through the use of tax re- 
verted land is providing the city with additional 
playgrounds and recreation fields, city park ad- 
ditions, and sites for a branch public library and 
a training ground for firemen. The program was 
formulated in 1938 by the city planning board 
in cooperation with other municipal depart- 
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ments, and was put into effect this year under 
a 1941 state law authorizing cities to acquire 
tax forfeited land without compensation, on con- 
dition that it be used exclusively for public pur- 
poses. The city under the new law has taken 
over 337 parcels of land, totaling 64 acres and 
valued at $120,000, and about a third of this 
land has been put to use already. 


Fire Prevention and National Defense 


Texas has been divided into 26 local fire de- 
fense districts, and a state fire defense council 
of 11 members has been established to work 
with the state fire coordinator. Private fire bri- 
gades are being organized in industrial plants in 
Seattle, and the fire department maintains a 
night patrol in the hazardous dock area. In 
Portland, Oregon, all industries are inspected by 
a special fire and sabotage squad consisting of 
three firemen and three policemen, whose recom- 
mendations are sent to plant owners over the 
mayor’s signature. 


Speed-Check Zones Curb Speeders 


Minneapolis and Fort Wayne have adopted 
the speed-check zone method of curbing speed- 
ing motorists, following the technique developed 
in Kansas City and Cincinnati. Zones are estab- 
lished at critical locations and are clearly iden- 
tified by parallel bars painted on the pavement 
176 feet apart in Minneapolis and 110 feet 
apart in Fort Wayne. Police officers are 
equipped with speed tables calculated from the 
length of the zone, and time the motorists as 
they go through the zones. While using this 
method of speed law enforcement, Kansas City 
in a single year reduced traffic fatalities more 
than 50 per cent, and Cincinnati last year had 
10 fewer traffic fatalities and 38 fewer acci- 
dents. 


Combined City and County Tax Roll 


As a convenience to taxpayers and as a means 
of reducing administrative costs, 16 New York 
cities combine city and county taxes in a single 
tax roll. This plan eliminates one group of 
bookkeepers, clerks, cashiers, and typists for 
preparing tax rolls, billing and collecting; only 
one-half the former number of bills need be 
made out; a uniform system of interest and 
penalties can be maintained and one tax sale 
held instead of two; and only one tax collec- 
tion office is necessary. The cities are Albany, 
Binghamton, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Schenectady, and Yonkers, all over 50,000 pop- 
ulation; and Beacon, Cortland, Fulton, Hudson, 
Oneida, Plattsburg, Poughkeepsie, Salamanca, 
Saratoga Springs, and Watervliet, all under 
50,000 population. 
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Training for City Personnel Administrators 


Four one-day training schools for members 
and secretaries of municipal civil service com- 
missions in New York state were held in Sep- 
tember under the auspices of the Municipal 
Training Institute of that state, in cooperation 
with the state civil service department and the 
bureau of public service training of the state 
department of education. Afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions featured instruction and discussion 
of various public personnel problems by mem- 
bers of the staff of the state civil service depart- 
ment. 


Buy Through State Purchasing Agent 


Local dealers recently refused to sell the city 
of Huntsville, Alabama, automobile and truck 
tires at prices quoted the state purchasing agent. 
Under 1939 state legislation extending to mu- 
nicipalities the authority to request the state 
purchasing department to make purchases, 
Huntsville contacted the state purchasing agent 
who affirmed that, wherever municipalities are 
unable to buy locally at state contract prices, 
municipalities should requisition his office to 
take advantage of prices to the state which are 
generally lower than prices quoted cities and 
towns by local dealers. 


Work Tests Prove Fitness for Job 


Performance or work sample tests are used in 
about one-fourth of the entire list of civil serv- 
ice examinations conducted by the Los Angeles 
civil service agency. Such tests are given to 
skilled craftsmen, machine and equipment oper- 
ators, skilled office workers, and technicians, 
semiskilled laborers and maintenance men, and 
designers and draftsmen, and are supplemented 
with pencil and paper tests where feasible. The 
joys are analyzed to determine qualifications 
needed for success in the occupation, and per- 
formance tests measure the most representative 
of the occupational skills used. 


Cities Adopt Truck Traffic Routes 


Comprehensive traffic route systems for trucks 
are in effect in St. Paul and Los Angeles, while 
partial systems merely designating certain speci- 
fied streets as truck routes are in force in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. Partial routing 
systems through voluntary action of commercial 
trucking companies are in effect in Portland, 
Oregon, and Houston, Texas. Advantages of 
such systems are that they reduce traffic con- 
gestion, increase safety and reduce noises in 
residential districts, reduce pavement costs by 
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permitting design of pavements to meet particu- 
lar needs, and increase the speed of both pas- 
senger cars and trucks in separating light traffic 
from heavy. 


Water Charges in 286 Cities 


Water charges in 286 American cities average 
$1.06 monthly per user for 3,000 gallons and 
$1.54 for 5,000 gallons. The average minimum 
monthly charge is 84 cents in the cities studied, 
and the ratio of population to users is 4.4. 
Water rates generally are lowest in large cities, 
while the ratio of population to users is surpris- 
ingly constant, regardless of the size of cities. 
Eighty-five per cent of all cities bill their water 
charges monthly or quarterly. 


“School Route” Maps for Children 


Safe routes for school children are being 
issued by the Rochester, New York, Safety 
Council. Maps of each school district have 
been prepared showing the school building and 
the streets leading to it. With the teacher’s 
help, each child will draw the safest route from 
home to school and will take the map home to 
discuss it with his parents. A similar plan has 
been used in Toledo. 


“Juke Box” Licensing Practices 


Three methods are used by 16 Oregon cities 
in licensing or taxing commercial musical ma- 
chines, according to a recent survey by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of the University 
of Oregon. The license or tax applies only on 
the “juke box” operator in 9 cities, on the 
distributor in 3 cities, and on both operator and 
distributor in 4 cities. Amount of the fee is 
usually a specific amount per machine per pe- 
riod of time, the most common amount being 
$1.00 a month, with other amounts varying 
from $5.00 to $40 a year. 


Vision Tests for Employees 


Alameda, California, and the Chicago Park 
District have been conducting vision tests for 
employees driving agency-owned vehicles. In 
Alameda the tests were conducted by the local 
safety council with the cooperation of the civil 
service board, and as a result several employees 
have sought eye correction on their own initia- 
tive. The Park District tested 1,196 of its 
employee-drivers and disqualified 13 per cent 
as drivers. However, after consultation with 
physicians and oculists, 22 per cent of this 
group met the minimum vision requirements and 
were requalified. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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GENERAL 
CASES AND MATERIALS ON MUNICIPAL Cor- 
PORATIONS. Third edition. By Charles W. 


Tooke and John A. McIntire. The Founda- 
tion Press, Inc., Chicago. 1942. 843pp. $6.50. 

GUIDE TO COMMUNITY COORDINATION; FOR 
COORDINATING COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD COUNCILS IN CITIES AND TOWNS UNDER 
25,000 In PopuLaTion. Coordinating Coun- 
cils, Inc., 145 West 12 Street, Los Angeles. 
1941. 2lpp. 25 cents. 

MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By Stuart A. 
MacCorkle. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 1942. 406pp. $3.75. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN Georcia. By Lloyd B. Raisty. Institute 
for the Study of Georgia Problems, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens. 1941. 316pp. 

PRESERVATION OF Historic BUILDINGS. Entire 
issue of Journal of the American Society of 
Architectural Historians, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York. July- 
October, 1941. 

PRINT, RADIO, AND FILM IN A DEmMocrACy; TEN 
PAPERS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF Mass 
COMMUNICATIONS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 
Douglas Waples, editor. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 1942. 197pp. $2. 

TECHNIQUES OF PROCEDURE WritTING; A HAND- 
BOOK FOR PROCEDURE WRITERS. Training Di- 
vision, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 1941. 23pp. 


DEFENSE 


EMERGENCY WAR POWERS OF THE GOVERNORS 
OF THE 48 STATES. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
50pp. $1. 

EXPROPRIATION OF PROPERTY FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. Lands Division of the United 
States Department of Justice, Washington. 
D. C. 1941. 159pp. 

OFFICIAL DEFENSE PUBLICATIONS: SUPPLEMENT 
GUIDE TO STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS. 
By Jerome K. Wilcox. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 1942. 135pp. $1. 

REPORT TO THE Mayor OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Civil Defense Council, San Francisco. 1941. 
47pp. 


EDUCATION 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN’ THE 
UNITED STATES; STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
EpucaTIOoN, 1937-38. By Emery M. Foster. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 40pp. 10 cents. 

SUPERVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDv- 
CATION. By Carl A. Jessen and W. T. Span- 
ton. United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941. 44pp. 10 cents. 

SuRVEY OF ART INSTITUTES AND ART MUSEUMS. 
Municipal Reference Library, city hall, Mil- 
waukee. 1942. 28pp. 25 cents. 

War Poticy FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16 Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 1942. 47pp. 10 
cents. 


FINANCE 


HANDBOOK FOR PENNSYLVANIA Assessors. Penn- 
sylvania Government Administration Service, 
36 and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 1941. 
120pp. $1. 

ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT Funp. Illi- 
nois Municipal Retirement Fund, 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1942. 16pp. 

INSURANCE OF STATE-OWNED PHYSICAL Prop- 
ERTY IN 36 STATES. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
13pp. 35 cents. 

MUNICIPAL TREASURY MANAGEMENT. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. Entire issue of Municipal 
Finance, February, 1942. 50 cents. 

OUTLINE OF UNIFORM BUDGETARY PRACTICES. 
Temporary State Commission for the Revi- 
sion and Codification of Laws Relating to 
Municipal Finance. Apply to State Library, 
Albany. 1941. 76pp. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
Stupy oF MuTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Apply to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
State Capitol, Boston. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION—1941. National As- 
sociation of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 66pp. $1.50. 

TowarD BETTER BUDGETING. Governmental Re- 
search Association, 5135 Cass Avenue, De- 
troit. 1941. 36pp. 
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THE PICK OF 


WaRTIME PoLiciES FOR MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 4pp. 10 cents. 


FIRE 


GUIDE FOR TRAINING AUXILIARY FIREMEN. 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1942. 14pp. 
10 cents. 

List OF INSPECTED FIRE PROTECTION EQuIP- 
MENT AND MATERIALS. Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, Inc., 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
1942. 170pp. 

MuNICIPAL SUPPORT OF VOLUNTEER FIRE Com- 
PANIES. Pennsylvania Government Adminis- 
tration Service, 36 and Walnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia. 1941. 24pp. 10 cents. 


HEALTH 


(1) ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
Group Mepicat Practice. By Dean A. Clark 
and Katharine G. Clark. 109pp. 25 cents. 
(2) Business Procepures. By Perry R. 
Taylor. 109pp. 25 cents. Medical Adminis- 
tration Service, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 1941. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
HEALTH OrFicers. United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
138pp. 

VOLUNTEERS IN HEALTH, MEDICAL CARE AND 
NursINnG. United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. 1942. 11pp. 


HOUSING 


MUNICIPAL ADOPTION OF THE PROPOSED FED- 
ERAL EMERGENCY PLUMBING STANDARDS FOR 
DEFENSE Hovusinc. American Municipal As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
20pp. $1. 

REHABILITATION OF SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 
AS A War Housitnc Measure. By Arthur 
Goodwillie. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 60pp. 

UrBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND Housinc; A PRro- 
GRAM FOR Postwar. By Guy Greer and Alvin 
H. Hansen. National Planning Association, 
1721 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1941. 
24pp. 25 cents. 


LIBRARY 


How Lisrariges May Serve. United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
20pp. 15 cents. 

Victory Book CAMPAIGN; METHODs oF D1sTRI- 
BUTION; MANUAL FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
Directors. American Library Association, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1942. 


THE MONTH 





PLANNING 


BuILDING A BETTER Boston. Boston City Plan- 
ning Board, 43 city hall, Boston. 1941. 57pp. 

City PLANNING, Kansas City, Missouri, 1920- 
41. The City Plan Commission, city hall, 
Kansas City. 39pp. 

E_ma Survey. Washington State Planning 
Council, 404 Transportation Building, Olym- 
pia. 1941. 166pp. 

HovusINnG AND PosTWAR PLANNING IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. By Luther Gulick. Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 9pp. 10 cents. 

LocaL PLANNING ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED 
States. Bureau of Urban Research, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 1941. 
22pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CONSERVING MunicrpAL Motor EQUIPMENT 
AND TirES. Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
4pp. 15 cents. 

FEDERAL REGULATION OF THE SIZES AND WEIGHT 
oF Motor VEHICLES. United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 755pp. 

1 


Foop WASTE MATERIALS; A SURVEY OF URBAN 
GARBAGE PRODUCTION, COLLECTION AND UTIL- 
IZATION. By Walter H. Stolting. United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 16pp. 

Gas EXPLosIONs IN BUILDINGS: THEIR CAUSE 
AND PREVENTION. By D. J. Parker and C. W. 
Owings. United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 32pp. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ADMINISTRATION. By 
Ralph W. Smith. United States National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
292pp. 75 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


PARKING METERS IN TENNESSEE. By Kenneth 
O. Warner. Governmental Reference Serv- 
ice, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 1942. 
22pp. 

SAFE ON Foot. National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 62pp. 

(1) Tests For INTOXICATION. 9pp. (2) SELEC- 
TIVE EpucaTION. 15pp. (3) TryING TRAFFIC 
Cases. 15pp. National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1942. 

(1) WINTER DRIVING IN THE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
EMERGENCY. llpp. (2) INTOXICATION AND 
THE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT EMERGENCY. 1Ipp. 
(3) PROTECTING THE PEDESTRIAN IN THE 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENT EMERGENCY. llipp. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 1941. 





























Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











APPOINTMENTS 

JouNn B. BLANDForD, JR., assistant director 
of the United States Bureau of the Budget, has 
been appointed administrator of the newly or- 
ganized National Housing Agency. Mr. Bland- 
ford was formerly general manager of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and before that was 
assistant city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and later director of public safety at Cincinnati. 

James T. Byars, chief of detectives in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, police department, re- 
cently became chief of police of Flint, Michigan, 
having received the highest rating in a nation- 
wide civil service examination. Chief Byars at- 
tended the police training school at Wichita, 
Kansas, took a three-months’ course in chem- 
istry relating to police work at Kansas City 
University in 1938, and attended two FBI train- 
ing schools. 


A. B. Curry has been appointed city manager 
of Miami, Florida. Mr. Curry was director of 
public service in Coral Gables, Florida, 1935 to 
1939, and city manager of Coral Gables from 
1939 to the time of his present appointment. 
_E. L. O’Hara, former city engineer of San 
Gabriel, California, has succeeded Frank R. 
Chilton as city manager of Pittsburg, California. 

G. N. SHaw, city clerk and director of finance 
of Coral Gables, was appointed city manager of 
that city on February 17. 

WaLpo W. WEGNER, assistant city engineer, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, since July, 1937, has been 
appointed to a similar position in Mason City, 
Iowa. A graduate of Iowa State College, Mr. 
Wegner was an apprentice with the American 
Public Works Association, Chicago, and a field 
engineer with the WPA before assuming his 
position in Cedar Falls. 











Newly Published 


Model City Charter 


oe os rearranged and rewritten in accordance with the best modern 
practice of legal draftsmanship, the fifth edition of the Model City Charter 
has been revised by a committee of authorities on municipal government after 


four years of work. 


Among many new features: Planning for capital expenditures, a fiscal calendar, 
new budget provisions, low cost housing, assessment of property and collection 


of taxes. 


Widely used in drafting “strong mayor” charters as well as council-manager plan 
charters (the form of government it provides), the Model City Charter is credited 
with having exerted more influence on the improvement of local government than 


any other single document. 


172 Pages (including appendices) in Sturdy Paper Covers............. 


$1.00 


Reduced rates for quantity purchases 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


299 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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